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was attenuated into a thread, then we should have a light,
hairy cirrus marked d, moving long-ways with the wind.
In this case, sketched from nature, we may note that the
foremost curl of the cloud is lumpy like a small cumulus,
instead of hairy like the other tufts.

It is from simple illustrations of this sort that we
seem to find the connecting link between some forms of
cirrus and cumulus. If cumulus is the visible capital of
an ascensional column of air, cirrus is the visible form
of the condensation of a column attenuated or wire-drawn
into a thread. Of the three threads which have formed
the cloud d, two have died out as hairs, but the third, a
little more intense, had had enough volume or energy to
form a tiny nubecule.

A common case in which we can trace the gradual
development of fibrous cloud into cumulus occurs on any
bright morning with a blue sky and heavy dew. When
the son gains a little power, the first threads of cloucl
formed by the moisture rising into the air are usually
condensed into cirrus; these quickly get big and swell,
till in a very short time the sky is nearly covered with
true cumulus.

The reason why the stripes a and I are slanting is
that in them we have supposed, as is often the case, that
the cloud continues to rise after it has begun to condense;
in c and d, on the contrary, the cloud has ceased to rise,
and the stripe lies straight.

Ley has shown that descending threadlets of icy
particles can be drawn into wispy cirrus, if they fall into
a layer of air which moves more or less quickly than
themselyea The conditions for such threadlets would be